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RELATING THE ENGLISH COURSE TO THE WORLD CRISIS 



I. AMERICAN LITERATURE AND THE 
WORLD CRISIS 

«y NORMAN FOERSTER 

The Univenity of North Carolina 

Nothing is said more often, and more rightly, than 
that, after the war, everything will be different from 
what it was before the war. American literature cer- 
tainly will be different — not only the literature being 
produced, but also the literature being taught. Al- 
ready a new spirit is animating the teaching of this 
study all the way from the grammar school to the 
graduate school of the university. In time of trial a 
nation always looks to its past for inspiration and en- 
lightenment; confused and groping in its darker hours, 
it rests upon the solid traditions laboriously built up 
by its ancestral heroes and hero-worshippers, and ac- 
quires new courage and insight. A Providence — at 
any rate a tendency — guides the affairs of nations. 
Whoever has read this Providence, this tendency, to 
his own satisfaction, may face the future with happy 
resolution, — 

Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas. 

Sometimes it may be read most easily in a nation's reli- 
gion ; more often in its history, constitutional, political, 
or economic; quite as often in its arts — its architec- 
ture, or painting, or music, or literature. As we come 
to know our friends by what they do, so we come to 
know a country by what it has done, by its acts, its 
history. And as we come to know our friends even 
better when they freely open their hearts and minds 
to us, allowing us to see their secret hopes, fears, 
ideals, so we come to know a great nation still better 
through its unfettered expression of its aspirations in 
works of art. This is why Aristotle spoke of poetry 
as "a more philosophical and a higher thing than his- 
tory." When we come into contact with a nation's 
art, we touch its very pulse. 

In the case of America, political history reveals a 
great deal, indeed nearly everything that we can learn 
of her essence, so that no one can afford to remain 
ignorant of it. Of the arts, it so happens that only 
literature will reveal the heart of America. Our liter- 
ature, our prose and poetry, cannot be ranked high in 
comparison with the literature of many other nations — 
a large number of patriotic Americans have in the 



past been very nearly ashamed of it — but now, in the 
world crisis, we have reason to approach it with an 
eagerness we have never displayed, believing that, if 
it is not one of the greatest literatures, it is our own, 
and will therefore help us to understand ourselves and 
our place in the world. This it will do the more readily 
because ours is in large measure a "citizen literature" 
— a literature of citizens rather than of artists, a liter- 
ature produced by statesmen like Webster, Lincoln, 
and Wilson, and by men of letters, such as Emerson, 
Lowell, and Whitman, whose service as citizens is as 
important as their service in pure literature. In other 
words, in studying American literature we are always 
close to that other revelation of American purposes, 
our political history. 

This is not so true of English literature. In it we 
find much that is more or less divorced from political 
history, and much, very much, that is so great as art — 
so beautiful, so significant to the human spirit seeking 
to know itself and its home — altogether aside from its 
relation to the merely national life — that we are bound 
to study it in the main with this larger point of view 
ever in mind. The universality of the best of English 
literature, of Shakespeare and Milton and Words- 
worth, requires of us the point of view of humanism, 
not that of nationalism; and therefore, whatever our 
interest in English traits, in English conceptions of 
sovereignty, in English social ideals (an interest 
bound to be greater hereafter than it has been, and 
constantly remembered in teaching English literature), 
we must still teach largely as we have taught, endeav- 
oring to reveal the happiness and spiritual release to 
be found in literature, and the profound value of liter- 
ature as an interpretation of life. 

In teaching English literature, then, we may well 
teach it primarily as literature, secondarily as a reflec- 
tion of social thought, while in teaching American lit- 
erature we can well afford to emphasize social thought 
at the expense, if need be, of purely literary value. 
Let us examine some of the practical consequences of 
this determination. 

What becomes of the august list known as the Col- 
lege Entrance Requirements in English? Fortunately 
it will be possible to retain it, since it already contains 
the very selections demanded by our purpose, and 
though we might add a number of other selections, the 
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only imperative addition is the addresses of President 
Wilson. 

Should the work in American literature be connected 
with the work in American history? Obviously, yes, 
if the connection is practicable. Some of the composi- 
tions written in the English course might be historical 
in subject; some of the assigned and suggested read- 
ings might be of equal value in the two courses ; the 
historical background of a selection like the "Farewell 
Address" might be discussed at some length; the in- 
structor in history might be asked to connect American 
history and literature in his work so far as is conven- 
ient, and might be called into the English classroom on 
occasion; in some cases a joint final examination in 
the two studies might be arranged. 

When should the American classics be taken up, — 
throughout the four years, or in a single year? The 
answer to this question will depend partly on local 
conditions, but supposing that local conditions are fa- 
vorable to any scheme, a programme more or less like 
the one tabulated below is recommended. 

A whole year should be devoted almost exclusively 
to American literature. No other plan would provide 
the impetus, the cumulative effect, that is needed if our 
purpose is to be achieved. It should be the third or 
the fourth year of the course, for a variety of reasons, 
the chief of which, perhaps, is that the American 
literature programme is likely to be the hardest part 
of the English programme, if that programme is deter- 
mined by the point of view that ought to be adopted in 
time of war and reconstruction. From this point of 
view, for. example, Poe's tales and poems should be as- 
signed a subordinate position in the programme, be- 
cause Poe will not help us to answer our central ques- 
tions: What is. America? What have her guiding 
ideals been? What seems to be her function in the 
evolution of a world society? We shall turn, rather, 
to men like Franklin, Lincoln, Emerson, and Wilson. 
Since most of the literature relevant to our purpose is 
prose, and prose of an expository and argumentative 
nature, involving training in abstract thought rather 
than training in the senses and emotions, involving, 
too, a more public spirit than the beginning student 
has, it is on the whole more difficult than the English 
literature of the course. 

Some of the easier American classics, especially 
those for "reading," might be distributed among the 
other three years; most of these easier classics, how- 
ever, could be omitted altogether, in favor of English 
classics — the one essential part of the plan here pre- 
sented being a full year devoted to American classics 
arranged in a significant order. 

According to this order, the theme of American 
democracy is considered through the year with respect 



to its development. It begins with the Revolution, 
when Americans were still Englishmen, and it con- 
cludes with the present, when America, finally setting 
aside her provincialism, has accepted her responsibili- 
ties in world affairs. This development is arranged 
under three heads, viz., I. "America Becomes Free," 
II. "America Attains Unity," III. "America Enters the 
Fellowship of Nations." 

Under the first head I have included Burke's 
"Speech on Conciliation with the American Colonies" 
because the subject matter belongs to American rather 
than to English literature, and because Burke, though 
not an American, understood us far better than many 
Americans of that epoch did. Conciliation proving 
impossible, war came, and then liberty and union. 
Webster's "First Bunker Hill Oration" reveals the 
spirit of the Revolution, and "The Declaration of In- 
dependence" reveals both its spirit and its philosophy. 
Washington's "Farewell Address" represents the early 
Republic and contains the classic statement of our 
historic policy in foreign affairs. 

The second division is concerned with the shifting 
of the frontier from the Atlantic States to the Far 
West, the slavery contest involved in this extension of 
territory, the war that followed, and the inseparable 
union and "new birth of freedom" that constituted the 
final result of the war. Lincoln naturally is the centre 
of this division, representing both the frontier and the 
idea of unity. One of Professor Turner's famous es- 
says on the American frontier would, if accessible, 
form the best introduction to the subject. 

Both of these divisions give a fundamental answer, 
in terms of our most cherished traditions, to the ques- 
tion, Why are we at war? The third division, concern- 
ing the present, and represented most adequately by 
President Wilson, contains his Address to the Senate 
(discussing a League of Peace) and his War Message 
(discussing the ideals of democracy). To these might 
be added the Message of December 4 or whatever else 
may be needed to bring the subject up to date. 

Following is a tabular sketch of the plan: 

First Ykar: Emphasis on English Literature: 
American Reading (for reading mainly) : 
Cooper, "The Spy" or "The Pilot" 
Dana, "Two Years Before the Mast" 
Irving, "Sketch-Book" or "Life of Goldsmith" 
Poe, Tales 
Poems of Poe and Longfellow 

Second Year: Emphasis on English Literature and on 
Franklin : 
American Literature for Study : 
Franklin, "Autobiography" (preferably in conjunction 
with Emerson's essay "Self-Reliance") 
American Literature for Reading: 
Cooper, one of the Leatherstocking Tales 
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Parkman, "The Oregon Trail" 

Hawthorne, "House of Seven Gables" or "Mosses from 
an Old Manse" or "Twice-Told Tales" 
Note. — Franklin might be placed in the Third Year, even 
in the Fourth. 

Third Year: Emphasis on English Literature: 
American Literature for Study : 

A few of Lowell's poems 
American Literature for Reading: 

Lowell's essays 

Thoreau, "Walden" 

Fourth Year: Emphasis on American Literature: Democ- 
racy the Central Theme. (All works for study unless 
otherwise indicated.) 
I. America Becomes Free. 

Burke, "Conciliation with the American Colonies" 
Webster, "First Bunker Hill Oration" 
Jefferson, "Declaration of Independence" 
Washington, "Farewell Address" 
II. America Attains Unity. 

Turner, "Contributions of the West to American De- 
mocracy" 
Lincoln, Life by Carl Schurz and essay by Emerson, 
with selected speeches and letters (a double vol. in 
Riverside Literature Series) 
Relevant poetry, such as Bryant, "The Prairies" and 
"The Antiquity of Freedom;" Whitman, "Pioneers! 
O Pioneers!" "Rise, O Days, from Your Fathomless 
Deeps", "Thou Mother with Thy Equal Blood," "O 
Captain! My Captain!" and "When Lilacs Last in 
the Dooryard Bloom'd." (Other poetry may be sub- 
stituted and assigned for reading rather than study.) 
III. America Enters the Fellowship of Nations. 

Woodrow Wilson, addresses and papers, especially the 
Address to the Senate, Jan. 22, 1917 (Conditions of 
Peace), the War Message, April 2, 1917 (War for 
Democracy and Peace), and the Message of Dec. 4, 
1917 ("Full, impartial justice"). 
Note.— Books fo* '"reading" in the Fourth Year may be 
chosen from English Literature; they might also include such 
American works as John Muir's "Boyhood of a Naturalist" 
(Riv. Lit. Ser.), Mary Antin's "Promised Land" (selection 
in Riv. Lit. Ser.), Holmes' "Autocrat of the Breakfast Table," 
Howells' "Rise of Silas Lapham," Bret Harte's stories, selec- 
tion in Riv. Lit. Ser.), Whittier's poems, Burroughs' essays. 
Detailed suggestions regarding method need not be 
given here, though it may be worth while to mention 
the desirability of assigning passages for learning by 
heart (such as part of the "Declaration of Indepen- 
dence" and the "Gettysburg Address"), and the. use- 
fulness of the dictation of carefully phrased questions 
before a classic is discussed. Teachers unacquainted 
with Brown's "How the French Boy Learns to Write" 
(Harvard University Press) should read it at the 
first opportunity. 

Since a teacher cannot give more than he possesses, 
a few words may be added respecting his studies in 
American literature. It goes without saying that he 
should read as widely as possible in the works of the 



chief American poets and prose writers. He should 
be acquainted with the history of the United States; 
should have read, at least, a history such as Chan- 
ning's "Student's History" (Macmillan; $1.40) or 
Bassett's "Short History" (Macmillan; $2.50). This 
reading should be supplemented later, if possible, by 
the reading of Low, "The American People : A Study 
in National Psychology" (Houghton Mifflin), and 
Lord Bryce, "The American Commonwealth" (Mac- 
millan). Two histories of American literature suffi- 
cient for all save specialists in this field are Brdnson, 
"American Literature" (Heath; $.80) and Cairns, 
"American Literature for Secondary Schools" (Mac- 
millan; $1.00). Teachers who wish to have their 
students read a history of our literature will find either 
of these adapted to the purpose; but it is doubtful 
whether much is gained by the use of such a textbook. 
Teachers who desire to read farther in this field should 
know Trent's "American Literature" and Cairns's 
"History of American Literature" (Appleton and Ox- 
ford, respectively) ; and a good school library will 
also contain the "Cambridge History of American 
Literature" (Putnam), in three volumes, only one of 
which has been published — this will be the standard 
work on the subject. The teacher should also have 
access to Stedman's "Poets of America" and Brown- 
ell's "American Prose Masters," perhaps the two 
most useful books of criticism. A good anthology of 
Southern literature is "Southern Writers" (Macmil- 
lan ; $1.05), edited by Trent. Professor Fulton, of Da- 
vidson College, has recently published an interesting 
collection entitled "Southern Life in Southern Liter- 
ature" (Ginn; $1.00). As for textbooks of the class- 
ics to be assigned, nearly all are readily obtainable be- 
cause they are listed in the College Entrance Require- 
ments. Some of President Wilson's addresses have 
been published in a Harpers collection with the title, 
"Why We Are at War." Professor Turner's essay on 
the West and Democracy has been reprinted from the 
Atlantic Monthly in a recent collection of prose and 
poetry by American statesmen and men of letters, 
"American Ideals" (Houghton Mifflin; $1.25), edited 
by Foerster and Pierson — this collection includes also 
the Whitman poems and Mr. Wilson's Address to the 
Senate and War Message. 



THREE NOTES ON HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH 

The October number of The High School Bulletin 
carried an interesting article by Dr. Edwin Greenlaw, 
entitled Three Notes on High School English, which 
teachers of English will find instructive and helpful. 
A copy of this number will be sent, on request, free of 
cost to any teacher wishing to receive it. 



